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PREFACE 


The  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  (LMDC), 
Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama,  was  created  in  1975.  The  LMDC  charter 
established  it  as  the  -focal  point  -for  developing  better- 
leadership  and  management  -for  Air  Force  people  and  units.  To  do 
this,  LMDC  provided  research  and  consultation  services  in  the 
-field  o-f  leadership  and  management.  These  research  and 
consultation  services  will  be  terminated  1  October  1986. 

The  present  manuscript  is  written  in  the  style  o-f  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  in  keeping  with  the 
requirements  o-f  LMDC.  The  author  acknowledges  a  great  debt  to 
the  personnel  o-f  LMDC/AN  -for-  technical  advice  in  the  preparation 
o-f  this  manuscript  and  -for  per-forming  statistical  tests.  The 
help  o-f  Major  Mickey  R.  Dansby  was  invaluable  in  this  regard. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


A 


“insights  into  tomorrow” 


Part  of  our  College  mission  is  distribution  of  the 
students’  problem  solving  products  to  DoD 
sponsors  and  other  interested  agencies  to 
enhance  insight  into  contemporary,  defense 
related  issues.  While  the  College  has  accepted  this 
product  as  meeting  academic  requirements  for 
graduation,  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  or 
implied  are  solely  those  of  the  author  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  carrying  official  sanction. 


REPORT  NUMBER  86-i38o 

AUTHOR(S)  MAJOR  JOSEPH  K.  KENNEDY,  USAF 

TITLE  ATTITUDES  OF  SAC  PILOTS  COMPARED  TO  OTHER  AIR  FORCE 

PILOTS  AND  NON-RATED  OFFICERS 

I.  Purpose !  To  determine  whether  there  are  signi-f  leant 
dit+erences  among  the  job  attitudes  (as  measured  by  the  USAF 
Organizational  Assessment  Package--OAP>  o-f  SAC  pilots,  other  Air 
Force  pilots,  and  non -rated  officers  and  to  recommend  appropriate 
steps  based  on  the  findings. 

II.  Background ;  In  order  to  determine  whether  there  are 
significant  attitudinal  differences  among  these  groups,  data  from 
the  Organizational  Assessment  Package  (OAP)  survey  data  base 
maintained  by  the  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center 
<LMDC)  are  exarriined.  The  OAP  survey  and  the  consulting  process 
surrounding  it  can  be  traced  to  1973  and  the  All  C-'olunteer  Force 

'  A'v'F  •  ,  At  that  time,  Air  Force  leaders  recognized  they  would 
have  to  do  everything  possible  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of 
Air  Force  1 i f e  to  successfully  compete  for  resources  in  the  AMF 
environment.  The  AUF  prompted  the  Air  Force  to  take  a  more 
active  interest  in  the  job  attitudes  of  Air  Force  personnel.  In 
order  to  accomplish  its  mission,  the  Air  Force  must  have  highly 
qual ified  personnel .  The  job  attitudes  of  these  Air  Force 
personnel  are  critical  to  their  performance  and  retention.  In  an 
en V  I r onmen t  of  shortages  and  increased  costs  in  manpower  and 


materials,  it  behooves  the  Air  Force  to  seek  ways  to  improve 
productivity  through  improving  job  satisfaction.  The  present 
report  examines  Job  satisfaction  within  one  major  cofriiTiand  (SAC) 
and  offers  recommendations  for  improving  satisfaction. 

III.  Procedures :  Several  steps  were  taken  to  reach  the  goals  of 
the  present  research: 

'1>  Current  and  relevant  organizational  behavior  literature 
were  reviewed  to  determine  what  previous  researchers  have  learned 
about  work  attitudes  in  general  and  those  of  SAC  pilots,  other 
Air  Force  pilots,  and  non-rated  officers  in  particular. 

(2)  OAP-measured  demographic  characteristics  and  job 
attitudes  of  the  three  groups  were  compared.  Then,  analysis  of 
variance  (ANOUA)  procedures  were  used  to  determine  whether  there 
were  overall  differences  between  groups  at  the  95V'.  statistical 
confidence  level.  Finally,  the  Newman-Keuls  test  was  used  to 
determine  which  specific  groups  differ  from  each  other. 

(3)  Attitudinal  differences  determined  to  be  statistically 
and  practically  significant  among  the  groups  were  analyzed  for 
trends,  consistencies,  and  inconsistencies;  then  an  attempt  to 
explain  significant  attitudinal  differences  among  these  groups  in 
light  of  other  organizational  behavior  research  was  made. 

<4)  Recommendations  for  SAC  commanders  were  developed  on 
how  they  can  capitalize  on  attitudinal  strengths  and  compensate 
for  attitudinal  weaknesses.  Also,  SAC  commanders  were  advised 
what  work  issues  they  should  be  concerned  about. 

I .  Results  and  Conclusions : 

(1)  SAC  pilots  have  less  task  autonomy  than  other  Air  Force 
pilots  and  non-rated  officers. 

(2)  SAC  pilots  rate  their  jobs  as  intrinsically  less 
motivating  than  other  Air  Force  pilots  and  non-rated  officers 
r  ate  their  j  obs . 

(3)  SAC  pilots  feel  their  organizations  are  better 
supervised  and  managed  than  the  other  two  comparison  groups' 
organizations.  Also,  SAC  pilots  rate  their  organizations' 
communications,  both  supervisory  and  organizational,  higher  than 
the  other  two  comparison  groups  rate  theirs. 

'4>  SAC  pilots'  job  related  satisfaction  is  lower  than  that 
III  1 1 1 1 1  <•  (  till  I  I  ii  I  ••  1 1  I  I  1 1 1  •  1 1 1 1  In  III  I  ,  I  !•  1 1  1 1 1  (  I  I  f  I  .  M<  iwi-i  1 1  f  I  ,  ■  .1  il 


CONTINUED 


pilots  report  a  more  positive  -feeling  about  pride  than  do  the 
other  two  comparison  groups. 

V .  Recommendat ions; 

(1)  Commanders  should  make  a  concentrated  effort  to  increase 
the  task  autonomy  of  SAC  pilots  whenever  the  mission  permits.  A 
more  participative  approach  in  making  decisions  could  help  do 
this. 

(2)  Commanders  should  continue  to  search  for  new  and 
innovative  ways  to  motivate  SAC  pilots.  Giving  increased 
responsibility  to  i nd i v i dual s  who  demonstrate  an  ability  to 
handle  it  could  help  motivate  SAC  pilots.  In  other  words, 
commanders  need  to  avoid  the  "micro-manager"  approach  and  let 
their  people  operate  and  grow  professionally. 

(.3)  Commanders  should  continue  to  foster  a  climate  of  open 
communications.  This  research  indicates  SAC  does  a  good  job  in 
both  the  supervisory  and  organizational  comtTiun  i  cat  i  ons  area. 
Commanders  should  continue  to  stress  the  importance  of  feedback 
to  subordinates  to  maintain  good  communications. 


Chapter  One 


INTRODUCTION 

The  primary  purpose  o-f  this  study  is  to  determine  whether 
there  are  signi  +  icant  d  i -f  t  erences  among  job  attitudes  -for  SAC 
pilots,  other  Air  Force  pilots,  and  non-rated  ot-ficers.  For 
years  it's  been  said  that  Air  Force  pilots  haue  regarded  -flying 
assignments  in  some  major  commands  as  more  satisfying  than  flying 
assignments  in  other  major  commands  (Riely,  1980).  This  belief, 
whether  correct  or  incorrect,  causes  problems  for  Air  Force 
personnel  managers  because  both  new  and  experienced  pilots  seek 
and  resist  assignments  based  on  this  perception.  Clearly,  Job 
attitudes  are  important,  both  to  the  Air  Force  member  and  to  Air 
Force  leaders  and  personnel  managers.  Studying  the  attitudes  of 
Air  Force  pilots,  both  within  specific  commands  and  as  a  whole, 
may  provide  insights  as  to  houi  we  can  improve  their  job 
satisfaction,  and  consequently  their  performance  and  commitment. 
Comparing  job  attitudes  of  pilots  to  non-rated  officers  may  yield 
further  insight  into  job  concerns  that  are  unique  to  pilots.  The 
Air  Force  must  create  an  environment  whereby  job  satisfaction  and 
personal  growth  can  take  place  to  insure  retention  of  its 
personnel  (Tuttle  &  Hazel.  1974'. 


In  order  to  determine  whether  there  are  signi-ficant 
attitudinai  differences  among  these  groups,  data  from  the 
Organizational  Assessment  Package  (CiAP)  data  base  maintained  by 
the  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  (LMDC'  at 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL ,  are  examined.  The  OAP  sur-Mey  will  be  co'-'ered  in 
detail  in  Chapter  Three.  However,  a  brief  history  of  the  OAP 
survey  is  appropriate  now. 

The  OAP  survey  and  the  consulting  process  surrounding  it  can 
be  traced  to  1973  and  the  All  Molunteer  Force  (AL'F).  At  that 
time,  rtir  Force  leaders  recognized  they  wiou  1  d  have  to  do 
everything  possible  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  Air  Force 
life  to  successfully  compete  for  resources  in  the  AVF  environment 
'Mahr,  1982).  The  OAP  was  developed  jointly  by  LMDC  and  the  Air 
Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory  <AFHRL)  at  Brooks  Air  Force 
Base,  TX.  The  present  OAP  survey  was  field-tested  from  January 
through  July  of  1978  with  a  sample  of  approximately  5000  Air 
Force  personnel.  AFHRL  did  much  internal  validation  and  testing 
prior  to  this,  emphasizing  factor  composition,  internal 
consistency  reliability,  item  distributions,  and  mode  1  testing. 
Despite  this,  however,  the  field  test  provided  the  first 
opportunity  for  LMDC  consulting  teams  to  use  the  survey  in  the 
field  (  Sti  or  t  ,  1  985  >  . 

In  1978,  AFHRL  personnel,  LMDC  research  personnel,  and  LMDC 
management  consul tants  gathered  at  LMDC.  They  examined  the 
results  of  the  field  validation,  selected  the  factors  to  retain 
in  the  OAP  survey,  and  determined  the  final  structure  of  the 


survey.  The  present  OAP  survey  is  a  result  o-f  these  workshops 
and  subsequent  -field  tests  by  two  consultant  teams  (Short,  1985> 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  AVF  prompted  the  Air  Force  to 
develop  the  OAP  and  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  job 
attitudes  of  Air  Force  personnel.  In  order  to  accomplish  its 
mission,  the  Air  Force  must  have  highly  qualified  personnel.  In 
addition,  the  job  attitudes  of  these  Air  Force  personnel  are 
critical.  Experience  shows  that  poor  job  attitudes  directly 
impact  retention  rates  (Tuttle  &  Hazel,  1974).  All  defense 
agencies  are  faced  with  shortages  in  manpower  and  increased  cost 
of  manpower,  as  well  as  shortages  and  increased  costs  in 
materials  (Henggeler,  1981). 

In  today's  Air  Force  our  most  vital  resource  is  our  militar 
personnel.  The  Air  Force  must  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  its 
people.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  knowi  how  they  feel  about  their 
jobs.  This  study  analyzes  data  that  reveal  job  attitudes  of  SAC 
pilots,  other  Air  Force  pilots,  and  non -rated  officers.  This 
research  pursues  four  goals: 

1.  To  conduct  a  review  of  current  and  relevant 
organizational  behavior  literature  to  determine  what  previous 
researchers  have  learned  about  work  attitudes  in  general  and 
those  of  SAC  pilots,  other  Air  Force  pilots,  and  non-rated 
officers  in  particular; 

2.  To  compare  OAP-mie  asur  ed  demographic  characteristics  and 
job  attitudes  of  these  three  groups  and  use  analysis  of  'variance 
(ANO',‘A>  procedures  to  determine  whether  there  are  overall 
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di-f  +  erenc^s  among  groups  at  tha  95%  statistical  con-fidence  teval; 
then  use  the  Newman-Keuls  test  to  determine  which  specific  cf'oups 
di-f-fer  -from  each  other; 

3.  To  select  attitudinal  di-f-ferences  determined  to  be 
statistically  and  practically  signi+icant  among  the  groups  and 
analyze  them  -for  trends,  consistencies,  and  inconsistencies;  then 
look  at  present  results  and  attempt  to  explain  significant 
attitudinal  differences  among  these  groups  in  light  of  other 
organizational  behauior  research;  and 

4.  To  develop  recommendations  for  SAC  commianders  on  how 
they  can  capitalize  on  attitudinal  strengths  and  compensate  for 
attitudinal  weaknesses;  also  to  advise  leaders  within  SAC  what 
work  issues  they  should  be  concerned  about. 

This  report  addresses  each  of  these  goals  in  the  following 
way.  First,  Chapter  Two  shows  the  results  of  the  literature 
review.  h'Jext,  Chapter  Three  presents  the  methodology  used  to 
conduct  the  research.  This  chapter  is  divided  into  four 
sections.  The  section  entitled  “Instrumentation"  explains  the 
OAP  questionnaire.  The  data  collection  section  describes  the 
process  used  to  gather  data.  The  subjects  section  deals  with  the 
comparison  groups.  Finally,  the  procedures  section  explains 
those  procedures  used  to  analyze  the  data.  Chapter  Four  contains 
the  analysis  results.  The  results  are  divided  into  demographic 
description  and  attitudinal  results.  In  Chapter  Five,  the 
results,  and  their  implications,  are  discussed.  Finally,  Chapter 


Six  presents  some  conclusions  and  recommendations. 


Chapter  Two 


LITERATURE  REUIEW 

Many  studies  haue  been  written  on  military  career  irritants 
and  retention  problems.  However,  very  little  research  deals  with 
pilots'  job  attitudes  as  compared  to  non-rated  o-f-ticers. 
Furthermore,  little  research  compares  Air  Force  pilots'  ,iob 
attitudes  in  di-fterent  major  commands  to  each  other.  This 
chapter  reviews  some  organizational  behavior  theory  and  some 
■findings  o-f  studies  that  are  closely  related  to  pilots'  job 
at  t i tudes . 

Job  sat  i  s-f  ac  t  i  on  and  motivation  are  essential  elements  of  a 
person's  attitude  towards  his  or  her  work.  Attitudes  have  been 
defined  as  feelings,  beliefs,  and  behavioral  acts  (Hellriegel  & 
Slocum,  1?76>.  To  help  the  reader  better  understand  job 
satisfaction,  motivation,  and  attitudes  toward  work,  this  chapter 
summar I zes  some  classic  work  in  or uan i z a t i ona 1  manaoement  theory. 
First,  Frederick  Taylor's  influential  "scientific 

management"  theory  is  summarized.  Next,  motivation  is  discussed 
by  describing  Maslow's  <1954>  hierarchy  of  needs.  Then,  job 
satisfaction  is  examined  by  describing  Herzberg's  (Herzbe^g, 
Mauser  &  Synderman,  1?59>  "two-factor"  theory.  Chapter  Two 


concludes  by  reviewing  some  +iridjriQS  o-f  studies  closel>  relf-ted 
to  pilots'  job  attitudes. 


Basic  Theory 


Taylor's  "Scienti-fic  Management" 

As  cited  by  Henggeler  <1981),  Taylor's  ideas  and  thoughts 
about  the  problems  associated  with  an  organization  resulted  in  a 
theory  he  describes  as  "scienti+ic  management."  Taylor  belie"ed 
that  work,  the  human  and  physical  components,  can  be  studied 
sc  i  ent  I -f  i  cal  ly  .  Through  science,  Taylor  hoped  to  determine  a 
method  -for  organizing  work.  Taylor  developed  tour  key  elements 
in  his  management  theory: 

1st:  Develop  a  science  tor  each  element  ot  a  man's 

work  which  replaced  the  old  r u 1 e-ot- thumb  method. 

2nd:  Scientifically  select  and  then  train,  teach,  and 

develop  the  workman. 

3rd:  Cooperate  with  the  men  to  insure  all  work  is  done 

in  accordance  with  principles  ot  the  science 
which  has  been  developed. 

4th:  There  is  almost  an  equal  division  ot  the  work 

and  the  responsibility  between  the  management 
and  the  workmen.  The  management  takes  over  all 
work  tor  which  they  are  better  titted. 

(Taylor,  1911,  pp .  36-37' 

These  tour  concepts  are  still  being  used  today  and  are  otten 
thought  ot  as  structure,  tunctional  processes,  span  ot  control, 
and  the  division  ot  labor.  Some  telt  that  Taylor  considered  men 
only  motivated  by  economic  gain  (Henggeler,  1981).  Later, 
theorists  looked  beyond  basic  motivation  by  economic  gain  to 


explore  the  higher  order  needs  ot  man. 


Maslotu's  Hierarchy  oi  Needs 

Maslow's  model  o-f  human  behavior  is  one  04  the  earl  iest 
theories  dealing  with  higher  motivation.  Maslow's  model  is  based 
on  two  4undamental  premises: 

1 .  Man  is  a  wanting  animal  whose  needs  depend  on  what 
he  already  has.  Only  needs  not  yet  4ul4illed  can 
influence  behavior;  an  adequately  fulfilled  need 
is  not  a  motivator. 

2.  Man's  needs  are  arranged  in  an  hierarchy  of 
importance.  Once  one  need  is  fulfilled,  another 
emerges  and  demands  fulfillment.  (Maslow,  1954,  p.  220) 

In  Maslow's  hierarchy,  five  types  of  needs  were  presented. 
These  needs,  in  order  of  priority,  are  physiological,  safety, 
social,  esteem,  and  self-actualization.  Maslow  defined  the 
physiological  needs  as  the  primary  needs  for  survival.  These 
needs  include  air,  food,  water,  shelter,  sleep,  and  sex. 
Physiological  needs  are  the  controlling  needs  if  all  needs  are 
unsat i s i f I ed .  Maslow  defined  safety  as  protection  from  bodily 
injury,  illness,  and  Insecurity.  When  physiological  needs  are 
met,  safety  needs  become  the  primary  motivators.  Maslow's  social 
needs  include  love,  companionship,  acceptance,  and  belonging.  At 
this  level,  the  controlling  needs  move  from  the  physical  to  the 
mental  or  psychological  realm.  The  esteem  need  consists  of 
self-esteem  and  esteem  from  others.  Self-esteem  stems  from 
self-respect,  confidence,  achievement,  and  mastery.  Esteem  from 
others  includes  prestige,  status,  and  approval  from  others.  The 
final  need  is  self-actualization.  Maslow  defines  this  as  the 


desire  to  become  more  and  more  of  what  one  is,  to  become 


everything  that  one  is  capable  o-f  becoming.  To  satisfy  this  need 
all  other  needs  must  be  satisfied  first  (Henggeler,  1981). 

Maslow  contends  these  hierarchical  needs  are  present  in  all 
mankind.  He  also  notes  that  the  order  of  needs,  especially  those 
in  the  middle  of  the  hierarchy,  may  vary  from  one  individual  to 
another.  In  addition,  he  says  that  moving  up  the  hierarchy  can 
take  a  long  time  (Maslow,  1970). 

Herzberd^s  Two-Factor  Theory 

Herzberg  and  his  associates  have  shown  the  importance  of  job 
attitudes  to  motivation  and  productivity  (Herzberg  et  al . ,  1959). 
Herzberg  developed  a  “two-factor"  theory  based  on  interviews  of 
accountants  and  engineers.  He  identified  Job  conditions  that 
contribute  to  job  satisfaction  as  the  first  factor  or 
"motivators."  These  job  conditions  are  achievement,  recognition, 
advancement,  work  itself,  and  responsibility.  They  describe  the 
job  content. 

Herzberg  called  the  second  factor  "hygienes"  and  they 
included  company  policy,  technical  supervision,  salary,  job 
security,  personal  life,  interpersonal  relationships,  and  status. 
These  factors  described  the  job  environment.  Without  these  job 
conditions  present,  job  dissatisfaction  would  result. 

According  to  Herzberg,  job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction 
result  from  two  separate  human  needs:  animal  needs  and  activity 
needs.  Fulfilling  the  human  animal  needs  will  not  lead  to  job 
satisfaction.  These  needs  are  biological  and  parallel  Maslow' s 


physiological  needs.  Fulfilling  human  activity  needs  can  lead  to 


job  satisfaction.  Self-actualization  and  the  ability  to  achieve 


are  examples  of  human  activity  needs  fulfilled. 

Job  Attitude  Research  on  Air  Force  Pilots 

Air  Force  officials  have  recognized  the  importance  of  Job 
attitude  research  (Short,  1985).  However,  there  is  little 
research  that  focuses  on  the  job  attitudes  of  pilots  in  different 
commands.  A  review  of  some  studies  closely  related  to  pilots' 
job  attitudes  reveals  some  interesting  findings. 

The  USAF  Study  (USAF,  1966)  was  conducted  as  a  response  to 
the  loss  of  experienced  officers  and  the  increased  cost  of 
training  replacements.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify 
those  factors  seen  as  important  job  and  career  motivators.  The 
study  consisted  of  questionnaires  and  interviews  with  420 
randomly  selected  officers.  The  study  concluded  that  motivation 
of  rated  officers  may  improve  by  focusing  on  policies  related  to 
TDY ,  alerts,  job  assignments,  and  career  planning.  The  study 
found  these  areas  negated  such  motivating  factors  as  love  of 
flying,  sense  of  accomplishment,  and  opportunity  for  career 
progression  (Riely,  1980). 

In  1965,  MAC  initiated  a  series  of  studies  on  aircrew  morale 
which  continued  until  1970.  The  USAF  School  of  Aerospace 
Medicine  conducted  the  studies.  In  1968,  437.  of  MAC  rated 
officers  listed  "time  away  from  home"  as  the  most  disliked  aspect 
of  their  job  (Cantrell  &:  Hartman,  1968).  A  1970  study  (Dryden, 
kirachner  Sc  Hartman)  indicated  587.  of  MAC'S  Air  Rescue  Service 


rated  of-ficers  reported  that  their  jobs  had  negative  e-f-fects  on 
themselves  and  their  -families. 

In  1972,  a  research  project  was  conducted  on  officer 
retention  within  the  Tactical  Airlift  Force.  Questionnaires  were 
completed  and  interviews  conducted  with  140  C-130  rated  officers. 
Family  separations  and  little  control  over  assignments  were 
listed  by  70X  and  537.  of  the  people,  respectively,  as  most 
unfavorable  job  factors.  Pay  and  allowances  were  listed  as  the 
most  favorable  by  those  participating  in  the  study  (Riely,  1980). 

In  1978,  Beck  and  Gray  found  that  ATC  instructor  pilots  were 
dissatisfied  because  they  could  not  transfer  between  weapon 
systems  and  major  commands.  The  study  indicates  pilots  don't 
want  to  serve  in  the  same  aircraft  during  their  entire  Air  Force 
careers  <^Beck  &  Gray,  .978).  The  authors  interviewed  many  pilots 
serving  as  ATC  instructor  pilots  as  part  of  an  exchange  program 
from  MAC  and  SAC.  The  interviews  indicated  these  pilots  enjoyed 
their  exchange  tours.  However,  they  were  required  to  return  to 
their  previous  commands.  They  had  no  chance  to  be  assigned  to 
other  commands.  Many  indicated  this  policy  would  cause  them  to 
seriously  consider  separating  from  the  Air  Force  (Riely,  1980). 

This  brief  review  of  organizational  behavior  concepts  and 
the  findings  of  studies  on  pilots'  job  attitudes  highlights  the 
importance  of  understanding  the  motivating  aspects  of  the  job 
environment.  The  lack  of  significant  research  on  job  attitudes 
uf  SAC  pilots  inspired  the  present  study.  How  do  SAC  pilots  feel 


E 


Chapte'f  Three 


methodology 

This  chapter  presents  the  me  thcdol  oq>'  used  to  determine  iMha 
job  attitude  di-t-ferences  exist  between  SAC  pilots,  other  Air 
Force  pilots,  and  non-rated  o-f-ficers.  The  Organizational 
Assessment  Package  < DAP ' ,  data  collection,  the  subjects  in  the 
OaP  survey,  and  analysis  procedures  are  discussed. 

I  n  s  t  r  ume  n  t  a  t  i  on 

The  survey  instrument  used  to  gather  the  data  -for  this  stud: 
was  LMDC  s  GAP  (Appendix  C>.  The  OAP  is  a  survey  designed 
jointly  by  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory  and  LMDC.  I 
is  used  to  aid  LMDC  in  its  missions  to  (a>  conduct  research  on 
Air  Force  systematic  issues  using  information  in  the  OAP  data 
base,  (b>  provide  leadership  and  management  training,  and  (c) 
provide  management  consultation  services  to  Air  Force  commanders 
upon  request.  In  its  present  form,  the  OAP  survey  consists  of  a 
compu ter -scored  response  sheet  and  a  10 9- item  booklet.  Response 
use  a  scale  of  1  to  7,  with  a  value  of  1  generally  indicating 
strong  disagreement  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  question  or 
statement,  and  a  7  usually  indicating  strong  agreement  or 


sat i sf ac  t i on . 


The  exact  meaning  of  each  response  is  clearly 
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modules  ot  the  suruey. 

To  better  understand  the  seuen  modules,  we  need  to  look  at 
each  one.  The  -first  OAP  module  is  the  BACKGROUND  1 NFQRMAT I  ON 
SECT  I  ON .  The  IS  items  in  this  section  gather  demographic 
in-formation  about  the  respondent.  The  second  OAP  module,  JOB 
I NCENT ORY .  relates  to  the  respondent's  Job.  Respondents  rate  34 
I  terns  dealing  with  job  complexity,  the  degree  o-f  job  autonomy, 
per-formance  standards,  job  goals,  etc.  The  third  module,  JOB 
DESI RES .  contains  seven  items  about  the  desired  job 
characteristics.  The  -fourth  module,  SUPER'JI  SI  ON .  consists  o-f  13 
I  terns  wihich  measure  1  eadersh  i  p/trianager  i  al  traits  o-f  the 
r  e sp on de n  t ''  s  super  v  i  s or  .  The  -f  i  -f  t h  modu  1  e  ,  WORK  GROUP 
EFFECTIVENESS  <WQRK  GROUP  PRODUCTIUITY)  .  consists  o-f  -five  items 
dealing  with  the  quantity  and  quality  o-f  the  work  produced  by  the 
respondent's  work  group.  The  sixth  module,  ORGANIZATION  CLIMATE, 
c  on  s  I  s  t  s  o-f  19  it  ems  abou  t  the  re  sp  on  den  t  '  s  r  e  1  a  t  i  on  sh  i  p  s  w  i  t  h 
the  squadron  or  sta-f-f  agency.  The  items  deal  with  communication 
wi  th  I  n  an  organ  i  zat  i  on  ,  r  ewards  and  recogn  i  t  i  on  -for 
■:oriti  1  but  ions,  and  teami'iork  within  the  or  qan  i  z  a  t  i  on  .  The  -final 
module,  JOB  RELATED  SATISFACTION,  consists  o-f  nine  i  terris  fhat 
round  out  the  picture  o-f  the  respondent's  work  en"  i  r  onrrien  t  .  The 
i  teiTis  deal  with  subjects  such  as  the  degree  o-f  tearriworV  jiriong 
co-workers,  the  respondent's  -faiTiily's  attitude  towards  his- her 
job,  and  whether  or  net  the  job  pro'.' ides  an  oppor  tuni  t.-  to 


acquire  valuable  skills  ( Sh  or  t ,  1 985 ;  . 


Short  ‘ISSS)  pre-sents  evidence  for  the  ve.lidit>'  ^nd 
rel  I  3.0  I  1  ity  of  the  DAP.  Results  of  the  surve.*  edm  i  n  i  str  a  f  i  ons 
are  ma ; n ta i ned  in  a  cumulative  data  base  at  LMDC  cons , st i ng  of 
nearly  300,000  cases. 

Data  Collection 

All  data  for  the  present  report  were  collected  in 
con.junction  with  LMDC  management  consultations.  In  the  LMDC 
manaqement  consultation  process,  the  inifial  adrri  i  n  i  strat  i  on  of 
the  DAP  in  an  organization  is  a  key  step  in  the  data  gather  irig 
process  (Vermilya,  ly85,>.  To  administer  the  OAP ,  LMDC  must  first 
be  invited  b>  the  commiander  of  the  subject  organization  <  usually 
of  wing  size  or  equivalent'.  Consultants  visit  the  organization 
and  admii  n  I  ster  the  survey  in  group  sessions.  Respondents  are 
promised  individual  ano'.ymity  for  their  responses.  Consultants 
fromi  LMDC  administer  surveys  directly  to  all  miembers  of  the 
organization  present  for  duty  during  the  survey  period.  Thus, 
the  survey  is  a  census,  rather  than  a  sampling,  within  the 
organization.  (From  an  Air  Force-wide  perspective,  the  bases 
visited  are  an  opportunity  sarriple  and  were  not  selected  ranoorrily. 
However,  a  large  number  of  bases  in  all  major  commands  have  been 
visited..)  The  consultants  also  conduct  interviews  with  personnel 
and  gather  other  management  data.  After  returning  to  LMDC,  they 
perform  a  computer  assisted  analysis  of  survey  results  for  the 
organization.  Then  the  consultants  return  to  the  organization 
for  a.  tailored  visit  to  provide  feedback  to  supervisors,  assist 
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on-'iite  Kiorkshops  and  seminars.  I  he  suryey  results  are  treated 
in  a  c on t I  den t j a  1  manner  between  LMDC  and  the  client  commander. 

Between  -four  and  seuen  months  a.-tter  the  tailored  m  i  s  i  t  .  the 
consultants  return  to  the  organization  to  re-admi n i ster  the  OAP 
and  do  other  tol low-up  data  gathering.  In  this  case,  the  OAP  is 
used  as  an  eualuation  tool  to  assess  the  impact  o-f  the  consulting 
process.  After  analysis,  a  final  report  and  the  results 
comiparing  pre-  and  post-  OAP  administrations  are  mailed  to  the 
client  organization.  Data  for  the  present  analysis  include  only 
suroev  results  from  the  initial  (as  opposed  to  follow-up)  data 
gather i n  g  s . 


SubJec  ts 

This  study  Compares  the  job  attitudes  of  SAC  pilots,  other 
Porce  pilots,  and  non-rated  officers.  To  compare  the  job 
attitudes  of  these  groups,  responses  to  the  pre- i n ter ueh t i on  OAP 
were  taken  from  the  LMDC  Data  Base.  All  subjects  of  this 
research  were  act  we  du  t >  Air  Force  officers.  The  data  are  taken 
1  r  cm  suceys  administered  at  more  than  70  bases  or  sites, 
inciijding  12  SAC  bases,  between  1  October  1981  and  16  September 
!  '^'V'5 . 

SAC  pilots  help  deter  nuclear  war  by  providing  ready, 
fie-  I  ole,  and  credible  strategic  response  capability.  This 
capability  counters  threats  to  vital  US  security  interests.  SAC 
pilots  perform  bombing,  refueling,  and  reconna i ssance  miss'ons. 


Uther  Air  Fore®  pi  lots  in  this  study  are  -from  MAC,  TAC ,  and  ATC, 
MAC  pilots  primarily  -fly  airli-ft  missions.  TAC  pilots  perform 
tactical  missions  to  include  close  air  support,  air  interdiction, 
and  air-to-air  operations.  ATC  pilots  are  responsible  for 
training  student  pilots.  The  nen-rated  officers  group  consists 
of  Air  Force  officers  who  do  not  possess  an  aeronautical  rat^ing. 
The  non-rated  officers  represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  career 
fields.  While  virtually  all  of  the  pilots  were  males,  almost  18V; 
of  the  non-rated  officers  were  females.  Sample  sires  for  the 
three  groups  consisted  of  225  SAC  pilots,  193?  other  Air  Force 
pilots,  and  8030  non-rated  officers.  More  detailed  demographic 
information  is  contained  in  Appendix  A. 


Procedures 

To  analyze  the  dat..,  the  officers  responding  to  the  survey 
were  arranged  into  three  groups:  (a)  SAC  pilots,  (b)  other  Air 
Force  pilots,  and  <c>  non-rated  officers.  Results  of  analrses  of 
the  groups  are  reported  in  two  separate  comparisons.  First,  an 
analysis  of  demographics  is  provided  to  characterize  the  sample 
groups.  Secondly,  a  comparison  of  SAC  pilots'  job  attitudes  to 
other  Air  Force  pilots'  and  non-rated  officers'  job  attitudes  is 
provided  using  the  OAP  data  base. 

In  order  to  make  these  comparisons,  the  Statistical  Package 
for  the  Social  Sciences  <SPSS^  computer  package  was  used. 
Demographic  and  attitudinal  results  on  the  OAP  were  compared 
separately  for  SAC  pilots,  other  Air  Force  pilots,  and  non-rated 


of -fleers.  The  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  procedure  was  used  to 


determine  whether  there  are  statistically  significant  overall 
differences  among  the  groups  at  the  95%  confidence  level.  After 
the  ANOVA ,  the  Newman-Keu 1 s  test  was  administered  to  determine 
which  specific  groups  differ  significantly  from  each  other. 

Statistically  significant  differences  at  the  95%  confidence 
level  are  considered  acceptable  evidence  that  there  are 
differences  among  SAC  pilots,  other  Air  Force  pilots,  and 
non-rated  officers  on  OAP  results.  Such  differences  are 
conventionally  accepted  as  reliable  with  95%  confidence  in  the 
behavioral  sciences  research.  No  prior  hypotheses  about  whether 
SAC  pilots,  other  Air  Force  pilots,  or  non-rated  officers  are 
higher  or  lower  than  each  other  were  proposed;  rather  the 
research  question  was  "are  there  any  differences,  whether  higher 
or  lower,  among  SAC  pilots,  other  Air  Force  pilots,  and  non-rated 
officers?"  If  the  F-Statistic  (ANOMA)  was  significant,  the 
differences  between  the  means  for  the  various  groups  and  the 
results  of  the  Newman-Keuls  follow-up  procedure  indicated  the 
direction  and  statistical  significance  of  attitudinal 
di  fferences. 

This  chapter  has  outl ined  the  methodology  used  to  determine 
Significant  job  attitude  differences  among  SAC  pilots,  other  Air 
Force  pilots,  and  non-rated  officers.  Chapter  Four  presents  the 
demographic  and  attitudinal  results  of  the  research. 

I 
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Chapter  Four 


RESULTS 

The  previous  chapter  outlined  hoiAi  the  job  attitude 
di-f-ferences  ot  SAC  pilots,  other  Air  Force  pilots,  and  n on-rated 
o-f-ficers  were  to  be  compared.  The  purpose  o+  this  chapter  is  to 
present  results  ot  these  comparisons  on  the  demographic  variables 
and  each  o-f  the  21  -factors  listed  in  Table  1.  The  results  of  the 
Analyses  of  L>ariance  are  summari2ed  and  shown  in  Table  1. 

Tables  A-1  through  A-21 ,  Appendix  A,  provide  detailed  and 
descriptive  information  about  the  three  groups  compared  in  the 
present  study.  The  typical  SAC  pilot  respondent  is  between  26 
and  40  years  of  age,  has  more  than  36  months  in  the  career  field, 
and  between  6  and  36  months  in  his  (all  are  males)  present 
position.  More  than  94%  are  white  and  over  85%  are  married. 

More  than  50%  of  the  SAC  pilots  hold  advanced  acadeiTiic  degrees. 
More  than  70%  supervise  at  least  three  people.  Twenty-two 
percent  do  not  write  performance  reports.  Over  60%  indicate  they 
will  make  the  Air  Force  a  career. 

Other  Air  Force  pilot  respondents  consist  of  pilots  from 
MAC,  TAC,  and  ATC.  The  typical  pilot  from  this  group  is  between 
21  and  35  years  of  age,  has  18  to  36  irionths  in  the  career  field, 
and  between  6  and  36  months  in  his  or  her  present  position.  More 


TABLE  1 


Summary  Results  o-f  ANOVAs 


Group  Means 


Gen  Organ  Climate 


5.54 


5.34 


5.11 


y 


than  are  white  and  over  7^>y.  are  married.  Only  24'/.  ot  this 

group  haue  advanced  academic  degrees.  More  than  40X  superv.se  at 
least  three  people.  Seventy  percent  write  per+ormance  reports. 
Thirty-nine  percent  indicate  they  will  make  the  Air  Force  a 
career. 

The  typical  non-rated  o-f-ficer  respondent  is  between  21  and 
41  years  o-t  age,  has  between  18  and  36  months  in  the  career 
■field,  and  between  6  and  36  months  in  his  or  her  present 
position.  Just  over  85%  are  white  and  76%  are  married. 
Thirty-eight  percent  o-f  these  non-rated  o-t'ficers  have  advanced 
degrees.  More  than  45%  supervise  at  least  three  people. 
Forty-seven  percent  do  not  write  per-formance  reports.  Over  50% 
indicate  they  will  make  the  Air  Force  a  career. 

Results  o-f  the  ANOUAs  indicate  signi-ficant  di-f-ferences 
(sig/di-f)  between  comparison  groups  at  the  95%  confidence  level 
on  17  of  the  21  OAF  factors  analyzed  (Table  1).  More  detailed 
information  on  the  ANOVAs  is  found  in  Appendix  B,  Table  B-1 . 

Significant  attitudinal  differences  found  in  the  17  OAF 
factors  cover  all  four  organizational  function  areas.  These 
include  work  itself,  job  enrichment,  work  group  process,  and  work 
group  output.  The  following  paragraphs  summarize  the  attitudinal 
differences  between  comparison  groups  in  each  functional  area. 

Under  the  work  itself  functional  area,  SAC  pilots  see 
themselves  as  having  less  Task  Autonomy  than  other  Air  Force 
pilots  and  non-rated  officers.  They  also  indicated  their  work 
was  less  repetitive  than  other  Air  Force  pilots  but  more 


repetitive  than  non-rated  officers.  No  significant  differences 
exist  among  comparison  groups  for  Task  Characteristics. 

In  the  job  enrichment  area,  SAC  pilots  were  less  motivated 
bv  the  job  itself  than  other  Air  Force  pilots  and  non-rated 
officers.  However,  SAC  pilots  reported  a  more  positive  attitude 
about  the  importance  of  their  job.  Also,  no  significant 
differences  exist  among  the  comparison  groups  concerning  feedback 
about  their  performance.  All  three  groups  felt  their  jobs 
provided  moderate  feedback. 

In  the  work  group  process  area,  which  includes  measurements 
of  overall  supervision  and  management,  SAC  pilots  reported  more 
favorable  perceptions  than  did  the  other  two  comparison  groups  in 
Management  Supervision,  Supervisory  Communications,  and 
Organizational  Communications.  Non-rated  officers  reported  a 
more  positive  feeling  about  Work  Support  than  did  SAC  pilots  and 
other  Air  Force  pilots. 

The  last  key  area  in  which  significant  differences  were 
noted  was  work  group  output.  SAC  pilots  indicated  their  Job 
Related  Satisfaction  was  lower  than  other  Air  Force  pilots  and 
non-rated  officers.  However,  SAC  pilots  reported  a  more  positive 
feel ; ng  about  Pride  than  did  the  other  two  comparison  groups. 
Also.  Sac  pilots  indicated  more  positive  Workgroup  Effectiveness 
and  iSeneral  Organ  i  zat  i  onal  Climate.  No  significant  d'fferences 
ej-ist  among  the  groups  with  reference  to  Advancemen  t  •-'Recoqn  i  1 1  on  . 


Chapter  Five 


DISCUSSION 

As  shown  in  the  previous  chapter,  17  o-f  the  21  -factors 
evaluated  revealed  significant  differences  between  comparison 
groups.  Table  1  contains  a  summary  of  these  findings. 

This  chapter  attempts  to  examine,  interpret,  and  qualify  the 
results  cited  in  Chapter  Four.  In  addition,  certain  inferences 
are  drawn  from  the  results.  The  significant  attitudinal 
differences  found  in  the  17  OAP  factors  cover  all  four 
organizational  function  areas.  The  following  paragraphs  examine 
and  interpret  computer  results  from  these  four  areas  while  also 
comparing  these  results  to  literature  review  findings  where 
app 1 i cabl e . 

The  first  organizational  function  area  examined  is  work 
itself.  This  area  consists  of  six  factors.  They  include  Task 
Characteristics,  Job  Performance  Goals,  Task  Autonomy,  Work 
Repetition,  Desired  Repetitive/Easy  Tasks,  and  Job  Related 
Training.  There  are  significant  differences  between  at  least  two 
of  the  comparison  groups  on  five  of  the  six  OAP  factors.  No 
significant  differences  exist  among  comparison  grouus  for  Task 


Char  ac  ter i st • cs . 


Although  statistical  di-f-ferences  exist  among  the  groups  in 
the  other  -five  factors,  I  believe  the  Task  Autonomy  factor  is  the 
most  important.  SAC  pilots  feel  they  have  considerably  less  Task 
Autonomy  than  other  Air  Force  pilots  and  non-rated  officers.  As 
a  former  SAC  pilot  myself,  I  have  seen  this  problem  become 
contagious  and  a  real  detriment  to  an  organization.  Air  Force 
officers  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  decisions.  This 
allows  them  to  develop  confidence  and  grow  professionally.  As 
mentioned  in  the  literature  review,  Herzberg  and  his  associates 
have  shown  the  importance  of  task  autonomy  in  his  "two-factor" 
theory  (Herzberg  et  a1 . ,  1959>.  Herzberg  lists  task  autonomy 
(responsibility)  as  a  primary  motivator  that  contributes 
enormously  to  job  satisfaction. 

In  the  job  enrichment  area,  there  are  six  factors.  These 
include  Skill  Variety,  Task  Identity,  Task  Significance,  Job 
Feedback,  Need  for  Enrichment,  and  Job  Motivation  Index.  No 
significant  differences  exist  among  the  comparison  groups  for 
Task  Significance  and  Job  Feedback.  However,  there  are 
significant  differences  among  the  comparison  groups  on  the  other 
four  factors. 

I  believe  the  most  important  factor  in  this  functional  area 
is  the  Job  Motivation  Index.  Computer  results  indicated  SAC 
pilots  rated  the  intrinsic  motivation  potential  of  their  jobs 
lower  than  other  Air  Force  pilots  and  non-rated  officers.  As  Air 
Force  leaders  it's  our  job  to  provide  jobs  that  are  as 
intrinsically  motivating  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 


Experience  shows  that  motivated  people  perform  better  than  those 
who  are  not  motivated.  Maslow  (1954>  showed  the  importance  of 
motivation  to  Job  attitudes  and  productivity.  He  believed  that 
man  is  motivated  by  more  than  Just  econoiTiic  gain.  The  USAF  Study 
( U3AF ,  1966)  confirmed  this.  It  recommended  the  Air  Force  could 
improve  rated  officer  motivation  by  focusing  on  alerts,  Job 
assignments,  and  career  planning.  Since  SAC  pilots  work  closely 
with  a  large  part  of  our  nuclear  arsenal,  the  Air  Force  should 
explore  ways  to  enrich  their  Jobs  and  better  motivate  these 
per son ne 1 . 

There  are  four  factors  in  the  third  functional  area,  work 
group  process.  They  are  Work  Support,  Management  and 
Supervision,  Supervisory  Communications  Climate,  and 
Organizational  Communications  Climate.  Although  statistical 
differences  exist  among  the  comparison  groups  in  all  four 
factors,  none  of  the  absolute  differences  is  very  large. 
Therefore,  no  major  differences  exist  among  the  comparison 
groups . 

The  final  OAP  organizational  function  area  is  work  group 
output.  There  are  five  factors  in  this  area.  They  are  Pride, 
ndvancemen t/Recogn i t i on ,  Workgroup  Effectiveness,  Job  Related 
Satisfaction,  and  General  Organizational  Climate.  No  significant 
differences  exist  among  groups  for  the  Advancemen  t^'Pecogn  i  t  i  on 
factor.  There  are  significant  differences  on  the  '■emaining  four 


f  ac  t or  s . 


I  believe-  the  two  most  imp  or  taint  -factors  in  this  fijnctionai 
area  are  Pride  and  Job  Related  Satisfaction.  It's  interesting  to 
note  that  although  SAC  pilots  expressed  a  lower  Job  Related 
Satisfaction  than  other  Air  Force  pilots  and  non-rated  officers, 
they  indicated  a  more  positive  feeling  about  Pride.  Although 
He rz berg  <195?>  in  his  "two-factor"  theory  doesn't  mention  pride 
specifically  as  a  motivator,  one  could  say  it  is  closely  related 
to  what  He rz berg  calls  achievement.  He rz berg  identified 
achievement  as  a  major  contributor  to  job  satisfaction.  In  other 
words,  a  direct  correlation  exists  between  achievement  fpride' 
and  job  satisfaction.  However,  this  doesn't  appear  to  be  the 
case  with  SAC  pilots.  With  SAC  pilots  expressing  more  Pride  and 
less  Job  Related  Satisfaction  than  other  Air  Force  pilots  and 
non-rated  officers,  they  appear  to  be  an  exception  to  He rz berg's 
"two-factor"  theory. 

This  chapter  has  attempted  to  examine,  interpret,  and 
qualify  the  results  in  Chapter  Four.  Chapter  Six  contains  some 
conclusions  based  on  the  research.  Additionally,  sonje 
recommendations  are  made  based  on  the  results  of  this  study. 


Chapter  Six 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
The  primary  purpose  o-T  this  study  was  to  compare  the  job 


attitudes  o-f  SAC  pilots,  other  Air  Force  pilots,  and  non-rated 
ot-ficers.  The  instrument  used  to  make  these  comparisons  was 
LMDC' s  Organizational  Assessment  Package  (OAP).  This  suruey 
measures  21  job  attitude  ■factors  in  tour  organizational  •function 
-«rea=.  This  chapter  discus-ses  the  conclusions  ot  this  research 
and  also  makes  recommendations  based  on  the  results. 


Cone  1  us  i  ons  and  Summar  y  O'f  F  i  nd  i  nos 
This  research  shows  that  s  i  gn  i -f  i  c  an  t  attitudinal  d  i -f  ■fere  nee  s 
exist  between  SAC  pilots,  other  Air  Force  pilots,  and  non-rated 
o^fticers.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  LMDC  computer  results 
that  indicated  the  c  omp  ar  i  son  gr  ou  p  s  we  re  statistical! 
s  I  qr,  I  f  1  r  an  1 1  y  di^fterent  on  17  o^f  21  factors  in  the  OAF'  suruev 


'See  Hppendix  B  tor  morc'  de  t  a  i  led  intormation 


he  toll  oi 'I  I  n q 


findings  are  the  most  important  from  each  of  the  four 

or  q  j  n I z  a  t  I  on  a  1  function  areas: 

1  .  Nork  Itself;  SAC  pi  lots  haue  less  Task  Autonom-  than 
other  Air  Force  pilots  and  non-rated  officer;. 


2-  Job  Enrichment;  SAC  pilots  rate  their  jobs 

I n tr I  ns  I  cal  1 V  less  mot lua ting  than  other  Air  Fori 
pilots  and  non-rated  officers  rate  their  lobs. 


^  M  .'y*  .  X  .  •  .  •  .^ 


3 ,  tslork  Group  Process;  SAC  pilots  t  s  s  1  their 

organizations  are  better  supervised  and  managed  than 
the  other  two  comparison  groups  organizations.  AIeo. 
SAC  pilots  see  their  organizations  commun i ca t i ons . 
both  supervisory  and  organizational ,  as  superior  to  the 
o t h e r  two  c omp  ar i son  gr ou p s . 

■4.  i/lor k _ GrouQ  Output:  SAC  pilots  Job  Related 

Sat  I  s-tac  t  I  on  is  lower  than  that  o-f  other  Air  Force 
pilots  and  non-rated  o++icers.  However,  SAC  pilot; 
report  a  more  positive  feeling  about  Pride  than  the 
other  two  comparison  groups  report. 

Re  c  omme  n  da  t i on  s 

The  study  results  clearly  indicate  that  i  ob  attitude 
differences  exist  among  SAC  pilots,  other  Air  Force  pilots,  and 
non-rated  officers.  In  view  of  the  study's  findings, 
recommendations  are  made  in  four  areas.  These  four  areas  are  the 
organizational  function  areas  assessed  bv  the  CAP;  work  itself, 
job  enrichment,  work  group  process,  and  work  group  output. 

More  specifically  the  recommendations  address  the  factors  of 
Task  Autonomv,  Job  Motivation  Index,  Supervisory  CofTimun  i  c  a  t  i  on  s 
Climate,  Cn gan i za t i ona 1  Commun i c a t i ons  Climate,  and  Job  Related 
Satisfaction.  Its  important  to  understand  that  each  factor  is  a 
member  of  one  of  the  four  organizational  function  areas 
respectively.  Furthermore,  even  though  the  study  indicates  many 
statistical  differences,  the  au  t  h  or  v i ews  the  four  p  r  e  v i ou  s 1 > 
mentioned  factors  as  the  most  practically  significant  and 
therefore  worthy  of  further  examination. 

The  information  contained  in  this  study  should  be  brought  to 
the  attentiC'ri  of  SAC  c  ommand-xr  s  .  The  author  makes  the  fol  loi'iinq 


I  I  iiiiiTii-iid  I  t  I  '  III  : 


C  orrifTi  s  n  d  €•  r -E  rhoutd  make-  a  c  one  e  n  t  r  a  t  e  d  at-for  t:  to 
increaEe  ttia  task  autonomy  o+  SAC  pi  lota  iviheneMsr  th 
misEJori  permits.  A  more  participative  approach  in 
mak i no  dec i s i ons  could  he  1 p  do  this. 

Ccimmanders  shciuld  contirnj*^  to  Searcti  tor  nei’i  and 
iririO",t  I'le  I'l  a  •  /  ti.  moti"a»e  ’-•tai.  pi  I't-  .  i’i"irM'| 
increased  res p ori  s  i  b  i  1  i  t  v  to  i  ri d  i  "  i  du  a  1  s  uih o 
demonstrate  an  ab i 1 i ty  to  handle  it  could  help 
motivate  SAC  pi  lots.  In  other  words, 

commanders  need  to  avoid  the  “nri  i  cro-manager  "  approac 
and  let  their  people  operate’  and  grow  pro-f  ess  i  onal  1  y 

Commanders  should  continue  to  -foster  a  cl  irriate  of 
ope  n  c  ommu  n  i  c  a  t  i  on  s  .  Th  is  re  sear  c  h  i  ri  d  i  c  a  t  e  s  SAC 
does  a  good  job  in  both  tlie  ■supervisory  and 
organ  i  z  a  t  i  on  a  1  c  ommnj  n  i  c  a  t  i  on  s  ar  e  a  .  Comman  de  r  s 
should  stress  the  irriportance  of  feedback  to 
subordinates  to  mraintain  good  corrimun  i  cat  i  ons  . 
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Table  A-1 

Number 

o-f  Respondents  by  Personnel 

Category 

Pilots 

(£) 

Other  AF  Pilots 
<^) 

Non-Rated  O-f-ficers 
<^) 

225 

1937 

8049 

Table  A-2 

Sex  by  Personnel  Category 


Male  <y.) 
(n) 


Female 

<n) 


Sc? 

‘-•■V'v 

F  ^ 

•>  V  '] 


v-y'J 


! 

SAC  Pi  lots 
(•/.> 

Other  AF  Pi  lots 
<%) 

Non-Rated  OFFicers 
(■O 

n  = 

225 

1937 

8049 

Table  A-4 


Time  in  Air  Force 


n  = 

SAC  Pi  lots 
(■/) 

225 

Other  AF  Pi  lots 
(/.) 

1936 

Non-Rated  u++icers 
(7.) 

80  36 

<  1  Yr 

0.0 

0.2 

4.7 

1  to  2  Yrs 

0.0 

■Z*  • 

6.6 

2  to  3  Yrs 

0.4 

13.6 

6.9 

3  to  4  Yrs 

0.9 

11.1 

6.5 

4  to  8  Yrs 

21  .3 

31  .4 

20.4 

8  to  12  Yrs 

32.9 

17.8 

15.6 

>  12  Years 

44.4 

22.7 

39.4 

Table  A-5 


Months  in  Present  Career  Field 


SAC  Pilots  Other  AF  Pilots  Non-Rated  O-tticers 


SAC  Pilots  Other  AF  Pilot 


Non-Rated  O-fficers 
8033 


SAC  Pi  1 ots 
(7.) 

225 


Other  AF  Pilots 
(7.) 

1929 


Non-Rated  0-f-ficers 
(7.) 

8027 


Table  A-8 


Ethnic  Group 


SAC  Pilots  Other  AF  Pilots  Non-Rated  Officers 


C/i) 

<*/:) 

<•/) 

H  ~ 

224 

1929 

8014 

White 

94.2 

95.1 

85.3 

Hispanic 

1  .8 

1  .0 

2.7 

B1  ack 

0.9 

0.9 

7.5 

Other 

3.0 

2.9 

4.5 

Table  A-9 
Mar i tal  Status 


_n  * 

SAC  Pi  lots 
(7:) 

225 

Other  AF  Pi  1 ots 
<•/.) 

1933 

Non-Rated  Officers 
<7.) 

8046 

Not  Married 

12.4 

22.6 

22.1 

Mar  r  i  ed 

86.2 

77.0 

76.0 

Single  Parent 

1  .3 

0.4 

1  .9 

Geograph i call y  Separated 


<•/.) 

n  =  4 


Civilian  Employed  100.0 
Not  Employed  0.0 
Military  Member  0.0 


Not  Geo  Separated 
(■/;) 

190 


>>'■ 


■I. 


27.4 

70.0 

2.6 


y  *>. 

4 

'A 


Table  A-1 1 

Spouse  Status:  Other  AF  Pilots  and  Non-Rated  O'f'ficers 


Geographically  Separated 
33 


Not  Geo  Separated 


Civil i an  Emp 1 oyed 
Not  Employed 
Military  Member 


SAC  Pi  1 ots 
<7.) 

225 


Other  AF  Pilots 

(7.) 

1933 


Non-Rated  Ot-ficer 
(7.) 

8038 


Table  A-14 


Number  People  Directly  Supervised 


SAL  Pi  lots 
(X) 

219 


Other  AF  Pilots 
•;%) 

1916 


Non -Rated  0-*^  t  i 
(7.) 

7934 


Yes 

No 


80.4 

12.8 


83.1 

12.9 


76.6 

14.1 


Table  A-18 


Super yisor  Holds  Group  Meetings 


= 

SAC  Pi  1 ots 

C  7.  > 

216 

Other  AF  Pilots 
(7.) 

1914 

Non-Rated 

(7.) 

7956 

Never 

A. 6 

5.7 

6.6 

Occas 1  on a I  1 y 

30.6 

22.7 

22.4 

Mon  th 1 V 

30.6 

15.0 

13.8 

Week  1  V' 

31  . 0 

38.2 

43.9 

Da  1  1  y 

2.3 

15.8 

11.5 

Con  t 1 nuousl y 

0.9 

2.6 

1  .8 

Table  A-19 

Supervisor  Holds  Group  Meetings  to  Solve  Problems 


SAC  Pilots 

Other  AF  Pilots 

Non-Rated  O-f-ficers 

(7.) 

<7> 

<7> 

n  = 

221 

1904 

7906 

Never 

1  8. 1 

13.6 

15.8 

Oc  c  as  1  on a  1 1 y 

41  .3 

42.6 

Halt  the  T i me 

14.9 

22.0 

22 . 1 

M 1 na vs 

20.8 

23.1 

19.4 

: 


w- 

a 


Table  B-1 


Comparison  o+  OAP  Factor  Scores 
Between  SAC  Pilots.  Other  AF  Pilots,  and  Non-Rated  0++icer 


THE  WORK  ITSELF 


F— Ra  t i o 


Subse  t 


Job  Performance  Goals 

k* ,  yyi  y 

62 .64*** 

SAC  Pi  lots 

4.S8 

.  82 

Other  AF  Pi  lots 

4 . 92 

O 

a 

Non-Rated  Officers 

4.65 

1  .00 

T ask  Char  ac  t e r  i s t i c s 

2,9874 

1 2 . 42*** 

SAC  Pilots 

5 . 40 

.89 

0 1 h e r  AF  Pi  1 o t s 

5.45 

.  84 

Non-Rated  Officers 

5 . 33 

•  7 

Task  Autonomy 

2 , 9898 

385 . 0.6*** 

SAC  Pi  lots 

3.58 

1  .23 

Other  AF  Pilots 

3.92 

1  .26 

Non-Rated  Officers 

4.75 

1  .29 

Work  Repetition 

2,10039 

69.90*** 

SAC  Pi  1 ots 

4.4.. 

1  .21 

Other  AF  Pilots 

4.64 

I  .  30 

Non -Ra ted  Officers 

4.24 

1  .39 

Desired  Re p e  t i t i v e/ 

Easy  Tasks 

2,9750 

2.72 

SaC  Pi  lots 

2 . 33 

.92 

Other  AF  Pilots 

2.51 

1  .02 

Nori -Rated  Officers 

2.48 

1  .05 

Job  Related  Training 

2 , 7968 

204.41 **« 

SAC  Pi  lots 

5.26 

1.13 

Other  AF  P i 1 ots 

5.28 

1 .25 

Non -Ra ted  Office r s 

4.49 

1  .51 

e.  Groups  not  in  the  same  subset  are  significantly  different  at 
1  e  M  e  1  . 


<►*£<  .  Cl  1 


#*#2^ <  .  00  1 


Mean 

SD 

F-Rat i o 

Skill  Vair  i  e  ty 

2,10107 

66 . 78*»* 

SAC  Pilots 

5.62 

1  .08 

Other  AF  Pi  lots 

5.75 

1.11 

Non-Rated  O-f-ficer 

s  5 . 39 

1  .29 

T ask  I  den  t i ty 

2,10086 

1 2 . 47*** 

SAC  Pi  lots 

5.44 

1.19 

Other  AF  Pi  lots 

5.34 

1.11 

Non-Rated  O-f-ficer 

s  5.21 

1  .23 

Task 

2,10136 

.90 

SAC  Pi  1 ots 

5.73 

1.16 

Other  AF  Pi  lots 

5.30 

1.13 

Non-Rated  O-f-ficer 

s  5.82 

1  .26 

Job  Feedback 

2,10095 

.81 

SAC  Pi  1 ots 

4.78 

1.11 

Other  AF  Pilots 

4.89 

1  .09 

Non-Rated  O-f-ficer 

s  4.89 

1.19 

Need  -for  Enrichment 

2,9877 

25. 12*** 

SAC  Pi  lots 

6.04 

.79 

Other  AF  Pilots 

5.98 

.85 

Non-Rated  O-f-ficer 

s  6.13 

.85 

Job  Mot  1  Mat  1  on 

2,9260 

111.  14*** 

SAC  Pilots 

97 . 91 

53.08 

Other  AF  Pi  lots 

107.75 

56.04 

Non-Rated 

Otf  i  cer s 

1 51 .53 

68.08 

Note  . 
the  . 
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Table  B-1  (Continued) 


WORK 

GROUP  PROCESS 

Mean 

SD  df 

F-Rat  i  o 

Subse  t 

Work  Support 

2,9755 

56 . 75*** 

SAC  Pilots 

4.44 

1  .03 

2 

Other  AF  Pi  lots 

4.29 

1  .03 

1 

Non-Rated  Ot-ficers 

4.58 

1  .08 

3 

Manaoement  Superv 

2,9538 

16.03*** 

SAC  Pi  1 ots 

5.49 

1.12 

2 

Other  AF  Pilots 

5.43 

1 .16 

2 

Non-Rated  O-fticers 

5.25 

1  .40 

1 

Superv  Communications 

2,9352 

17.61*** 

SAC  Pilots 

5.04 

1.18 

O 

Other  AF  Pi  lots 

5.00 

1  .27 

2 

Non-Rated  0-fFicers 

4.79 

1  .47 

1 

Orgnl  Communications 

2,9449 

23.09*** 

SAC  Pi  lots 

5.13 

1  .05 

2 

Other  AF  Pi  lots 

5.01 

1.17 

2 

Non-Rated  Ot-ficers 

4.82 

1  .29 

1 

Note  .  Groups  not  in  the  same  subset  are  s  i  on  i -f  i  c  an  1 1  y  dit-ferent  at 
the  .05  1 e  M  e 1  . 

*e.<.05.  **£<.01.  ***£<.001. 
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WORK  GROUP  OUTPUT 


Me  an 

SD 

■it 

F-Ra  t i o 

Subse  t 

Ft  i  de 

2,10079 

65.01 *** 

SfiC  Pi  lots 

5 . 80 

1.18 

Other  PiF  Pilots 

5.78 

1  .20 

Non-Pa  ted  Officers 

5.40 

1  .41 

1 

Adv an c e/Re c oon i t i on 

2 , 9682 

1  .05 

SAC  Pilots 

4.71 

1  .07 

1 

Other  AF  Pi  lots 

4 . 59 

1  .07 

1 

Non-Rated  Officers 

4.59 

1  .20 

1 

Wor  k  Gr  ou  p  Effective 

2 , 9780 

12.20*** 

SAC  Pilots 

5.94 

.85 

2 

Other  AF  Pi  lots 

5.8<£. 

.94 

1  .2 

Non-Pa  ted  Officers 

5.74 

1.12 

1 

Job  Re  1  Satisfaction 

2,9109 

18.87*** 

SAC  Pi  lots 

5.21 

.97 

1 

Other  AF  Pilots 

5.26 

1.01 

1 

Non-Rated  Officers 

5.42 

1  .09 

2 

General  Org  Climate 

2 , 9474 

34 . 1 8*** 

SaC  Pilots 

5.54 

.96 

3 

Other  AF  Pilots 

5 . 35 

1.17 

2 

Non-Rated  Officers 

5.12 

1  .23 

1 

No t e .  Groups  not  in  the  seme  subset  are  significantly  different  at 
the  .05  level. 
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